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Aeligion in Chapel 


Yale’s President Says Optional 
Chapel is No Concession 
to Scoffers 


GROUP of Connecticut clergymen were 

perturbed. Religion at Harvard was 
in a bad way. Although it was 1701, Har- 
yard had already begun to fall away from 
strict religious orthodoxy in anticipation of 
the Unitarian movement of a century later. 
So the clergy decided to start an institution 
of their own, keeping the Christian faith 
undefiled by holding the professors tightly 
in rein under an_ all-powerful board of 
clergyman trustees. They craftily sealed 
posterity to their holy purpose by writing 
in the charter a clause binding Yale author- 
ities ever to “uphold and propagate the 
Christian Protestant Religion.’ One of the 
means was compulsory prayer, morning 
and evening, and services on Sunday. The 
worship was required of all. 


Yale Follows Harvard 


Following the Great War, Harvard abol- 
ished her compulsory chapel. But Yale 
continued to hold the fortress. Yale stu- 
dents went on attending chapel under com- 
pulsion. But Yale was not immune from 
the malady of change. A student editor 
sharp-eyed and on the alert, as_ editors 
should be, noted how the slecpy-eyed stu- 
dents crept unwillingly to chapel. He 
scented an issue, jotted in his editorial note- 
book the phrase “bovine passiveness.” The 
campaign was soon begun. It became com- 
mon property to succeeding editors. Finally 
the authorities were properly impressed by 
the sentiment against compulsion. On Mon- 
day, October 4, the first vuptional chapel 
service was held with their consent. 


Has Religion Lost? 


Has Yale’s holy ardor abated since 1701? 
Has she “flouted the clear wish” of her 
charter? President Angell says “No.” Far 
from being “dictated solely. by hostility to 
religion,” the change came because of the 
belief of many men of “deep religious con- 
viction,” both students and members of the 
faculty, “that the true interests of religion 
would be more effectively promoted if the 
requirement for chapel attendance were ab- 
rogated and men were left to decide for 
themselves in what way they would express 
their religious interests.” Undoubtedly, 
President Angell asserted, there were not 
a few opponents to compulsory chapel 
motivated by a contempt for religion, many 
who detested arising in time for the early 
morning services and remaining in New 
Haven over the week-end for the Sunday 
meeting; but “there were so many obvious 
benefits” flowing from the practice that 
“the change would not have occurred for 
any of these reasons.” 

The Yale News, champion of the stu- 
dent discontent, is of the same mind: 
“Religion is vital in any purposeful institu- 
tion or individual. It has not been dis- 
carded, but changed.” 
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Economics from L‘fe 


Columbia College students of econo- 
mics will no longer go to text-books to 
learn about economics but will study life 
itself. After four years of research Wil- 
liam E. Weld, associate professor of 
economics, believes that he has discoy- 
ered a method whereby his subject may 
be illustrated by living examples rather 
than classical “laws.” 

A constantly shifting body of cases is 
to be employed. Students may furnish 
cases of their own, taken from situa- 
tions that have come under their eyes. 

“Readings in the regular textbooks 
are assigned,” explained Professor Weld, 
“but we give the student no guarantee 
that he will find the answer to his 
problem in them.” Columbia’s plan is 
the pioneer attempt to better the old 
method of teaching economics, which 
leaders have long realized was not meet- 
ing the practical needs of students, Pro- 
fessor Weld said. 


Treatment of Freshmen 


A referendum on Freshman Rules at 
Cotumbia University disclosed a large ma- 
jority in favor of black caps and black ties 
for the beginners. 

The referendum was held because of ob- 
jection to the public hazing of freshmen. 
A paper war.in the correspondence coitumns 
of the Spectator followed. 

The would-be humanitarians lost. 

Two years ago many of the freshman 
rules were abolished as the result of stu- 
dent agitation against them. Apparently 
the student body is unwilling to limit 
further the frosh restrictions. 

Apparently the parties concerned were not 
very interested in the referendum. Only 197 
first year men out of 437 registered their 
opinion. The complete vote of the four clas- 
ses was 587 against, 128 for the abolition of 
rules. 

Meanwhile the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity abolished hazing following arrests by 
the police in connection with recent frays. 

Queens University (Canada) has finally 
ebolished all freshman rules. At University 
of the South (Tenn.) the Alumni Association 
urges the student body to do away with 
hazing, while in other institutions they have 
been disregarded this year. “Shail the an- 
nual freshman-sophomore pushball contest 
be abolished in favor of duelling with cream 
puffs and ten pins?” the Hamline 
Oracle sarcastically asks. The reason is 
that “Hamline traditions are being sadly 
neglected and traditional battles delayed.” 
The sophomores were unable to make the 
annual freshman parade as “interesting and 
impressive” as it has been in previous 
years, such is the report from the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College where the faculty 
aholished paddiing last year. An exception 
to the general apathy is noted at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. There a 
court of “Amazons” has been established 
by upperclass women to punish violations 
of tradition. 
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Hartley-Suzzallo 


A Climax in the Feud of Governor 
vs. University Head 


ORCH light demonstrations by three 

thousand students and threats of a stop- 
phage of all classes enlivened the beginning 
of the fall quarter at the University of 
Washington. Not only is the student body 
agog, but also Seattle and the entire state, 
at the summary dismissal of Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo, President of the University. 

This act is the climax of a long contest 
between Governor Hartley and President 
Suzzallo. The five university trustees who 
voted fer the dismissal are Hartley men. 
The two other trustees have resigned in 
protest. They echo a state-wide protest 
which may result in impeachment proceed- 
ings against Governor Hartley when the 
Legislature convenes in January. Three 
thousand students in a torch light proces- 
sion before Dr. Suzzallo’s house threatened 
to go ona strike, but were dissuaded by him. 
The University of Washington Daily, 
student paper, has been outspoken in its 
defense of Dr. Suzzallo during the acrimoni- 
ous controversy last year. 

Opposition between Governor Hartley and 
Dr. Suzzallo dates back to the war, accord- 
ing to newspaper dispatches from the scene 
of conflict. “when the Governor, then a 
private citizen and a bio timber operator, 
was having labor troubles. Dr. Suzzallo, 
then on the Labor Industries Board, sug- 
gested as a solution an eight-hour day for 
the workers, and there for the first time 
they clashed.” 

Governor Hartley was elected in 1924, and 
one of his first proposals was the establish- 
ment of a super board to direct all educa- 
tional institutions in the State, instead of 
the several Boards of Regents. 

Although Dr. Suzzallo did not oppose this 
openly, it was understood he did not favor 
it. Then Governor Hartley became em- 
broiled with the Legislature, which finally 
passed over his veto appropriations for edu- 
cational institutions in excess of what he 
approved. 

Governor Hartley stumped the State in 
the September primaries attempting to get 
a friendly Legislature nominated, but failed. 
He also failed to gain control of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee. 

In recent months the Governor weeded 
out the Board of Regents of the university 
until he had on it five of his own appointees. 

Another sore point between Governor 
Hartley and Dr. Suzzallo was the organized 
opposition to the Governor’s educational 
policies of the University Alumni Associ- 
ation. 

The Governor caused the association’s of- 
fices to be removed from the campus. 
Governor Hartley in explaining the oppo- 
sition to his policies in the press and on the 
part of other elective State officials charg- 
es that it is a ‘smoke screen’ to hide a real 
fight which he says he is making to pre- 
vent despoiling of State grants of timber 
set aside for educational institutions. 
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The pious righteousness which hangs over 
this agreement just signed by Yale and 
Princeton, to the effect that each will re- 
frain from “scouting” the other’s football 
team, will strike the average person as a 
little tiresome. If this is all the master 
minds at these universities have to worry 
about, things must be going pleasantly in- 
deed. Furthermore, if the new agreement 
can be evaded as easily as the other rules 
which govern the game, what it will amount 
to is rather less than nothing at all. Those 
in charge of our colleges, if they wish to 
do something constructive, might have done 
with such puerile solemnities and face the 
fact that football has now become a swollen 
monstrosity, a real menace to our educa- 
tion. Its coaches receive more pay than 
professors receive; its receipts run into 
hundreds of thousands annually; its effect 
on the student mind is to make scholarship 
a secondary concern for a large part of the 
college year. Agreements which would cor- 
rect this condition would have some point. 
Agreements on scouting are about as im- 
portant as agreements on drinking tea. 

—From the New York World. 


A Point of Strategy 


E HAVE come to believe, especially 
after watching the German student 
papers, that the worst disillusion which 
could fall on the young college reformer 
would result from increased student control 
in the educational policy of American col- 
leges. On the Continent, where they are 
supposed to have a voice in university man- 
agement, the students seem to occupy them- 
selves with idiotic party feuds and person- 
alities. Thus the mass of German students 
seem to have been concentrating for some 
months on the job of chasing from the uni- 
yersity one of Germany’s greatest think- 
ers, Dr. Theodor Lessing. His offense 
against “academic dignity” consisted in 
making criticial remarks about Field Mar- 
shal von Hindenburg whom the German 
students admire. That he also has written 
probably one of the greatest critical books 
of our time on the theory of history seems 
to have meant nothing to these managers 
of university affairs. 

Imagine an American university with stu- 
dents partly in control and imagine the 
greatest American anthropologist or psy- 
chologist saying that General Leonard 
Wood, ex-President-Elect of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Governor General of 
the Philippines, was a little stupid and 
somewhat of a nuisance.... 

We believe that the people who are known 
as student liberals have made the mistake 
of thinking that the student bedy as a 
whole could be intelligent on college affairs 


if it were given the chance. Not so. Fresh- 
men are sent to college by parents who 
want them to make contacts and rise in the 
social scale. It takes the college at least 
three years to make a dent in these aims 
with the most intelligent of its undergradu- 
ates. Until the end of the junior year you 
can count on almost any college man to de- 
mand that everything in the school be run 
as good entertainment. Even the most 
benighted of college presidents and facult- 
ies are several miles ahead of the student 
body as a whole in educational aims. 

What these student liberals had better do 
is to quit demanding student government 
for everyone and to start enjoying their 
own unique position of influence. Being 
almost the only undergraduates with in- 
terest in intellectual aims they now are 
certain of being listened to, however small 
their power. But once matters are put 
into the hands of the committees of student 
council, individual students who come to 
the deans with unwelcome proposals will 
be told to work through their own student 
council; and their own student council will 
pay attention as to the wind. 
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WINDMILL 


“A yisitor to the class (in cheer leading) 
would realize that there is much more to 
leading yells than just standing before a 
crowd and waving the arms. The men in 
charge are handling the subject in a sci- 
entific manner and are evidently obtaining 
good results.’—From a news item in the 
Purdue Exponent. 

There are a few points this item does 
not clear. The Windmill would like to 
have the university catalogue outlining dif- 
ferent divisions of this science of lung cul- 
ture. Is there, for instance, Cheer Lead- 
ing I for beginners in cheer leading, intended 
to familiarize the student with the general 
background of cheering, to give a general 
survey of the history of noise? What, the 
Windmill wants to know, is done along 
the line of pure research in this field? Is 
hog calling a branch of the science of cheer 
leading or is that a separate field of knowl- 
edge? Perhaps the attention given the 
subject at Purdue (professors conduct the 
classes, we are told) is responsible for the 
recent recrudescence of hog calling in 
Nebraska. We crave enlightenment. 


The perennial feud between science and 
religion is reflected even in the science of 
cheer leading. in the materialistic Middle 
West cheer leading is an exact science, con- 
ducted according to rules, verifiable by sci- 
entific experiment in the laboratory. In the 
East, where spiritual values prevail, cheer- 
ing and the resultant emotion is a mythical 
rite, fusing cheer leaders (priests) and stu- 
dent body (worshippers) into a unity (God, 
Logos) of pure ecstasy. Let me illustrate 
with a quotation from a short article by 
President Thomas of Rutgers, printed in the 
Targum: 


“J believe in football because it fuses the 
college into a unit. Before the first home 
game each year, the college is only a mass 
of individuals; but with the long yell that 
greets the team for its first big fight, a 
new and living entity comes into being. In 
the game the soul of the college is awakened 
anew, and he is no man at all into whose 
heart the thrills of the contest do not send 
currents of devotion and loyalty which will 
flow till his heart no longer beats.” 


REPRESSION 


In fear we waste away the years of life 

Allotted us to live; we hide the flame, 

That soul of ours, because it might express 

A destiny that differs from the life 

Tradition modeled out for us at birth. 

We lack the courage we must have to heed 

The inner voice that bids us brenk our bonds 

And tell the world what we believe is life; 

The harmony and peace of living thus 
destroyed 

The flame goes out and we have ceased to 
live. 


Jenny Wrathall 


in The Blaze, Antioch College. 


Erratum 


The Modern World is not published 
in Philadelphia, as we mistakenly announced 
last week. The address is 331 N. Charles 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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STUDENT LIFE 


**Futile Prohibition’ 


“The more we see of the workings of the 
Prohibition experiment, the more we be- 
come convinced of its futility in dealing 
with a moral problem—that of temperance.” 
So insisted the Daily Cardinal, under- 
graduate organ of the University of Wis- 
consin. The editorial was headed “Prohi- 
bition, an Injustice to College Youth.” 


This the Cardinal believes, despite the 
reams of optimistic propaganda from dry 
sources. “The Christian Science 
Monitor and other worthy papers, chief- 
ly those of the country districts, send us 
glad tidings of the increasing morality of 
our youth, the prosperity of the nation’s 
business, and the general increase in na- 
tional health, all of which are supposed 
to be directly the result of the Volstead 
Law. The main sources of this bone-dry 
propaganda are the country districts, and 
we find as champions of Volsteadism the 
country clergy and the small town press. 


“The extreme Volstead Law has proved a 
failure. Not only has it been a failure, but 
it has wrought evils which cannot be un- 
done. These evils are felt most painfully 
by the youth of the country, and especially 
the college youths. 


“The finger of shame has been pointed 
to the college students for their violation 
of the Prohibition law. We who are mem- 
bers of the student body of a great univers- 
ity don’t propose to draft a defense of the 
accusation by saying there is no violation. 
We know that there is. Whether drinking 
at the university is on the increase or de- 
crease is not for us to say. We should say 
that it is probably lessening, but that is 
beside the point. Even though drinking is 
on the decrease, it is becoming more and 
more demoralizing in effect. To us, it 
would seem much more preferable to have 
each of 100 students drink legally a glass 
of good beer than to have one incapacitate 
himself with a bottle of rot-gut alcohol. 

“Withont doubt, Prohibition has been an 
ineentive for youth to desire that which is 
forbidden... It is human nature, the spirit 
of braggadocio. It is the natural reaction 
of youth to rules and regulations. 


Plenty of Bootleggers 


“Tt is not difficult for students to secure 
liquor to commemorate the passing of 
exams, football victories, and other special 
occasions. One local bootlegger guarantees 
ten minute’ delivery to student rooming and 
fraternity houses. All the student has to 
do is to call a certain telephone number, ask 
for Jim, and give him an address. And the 
kind of stuff that Jim brings isn’t fit for 
human consumption. The gin, rot-gut, white 
mule, and ether-spiked beer that students 
drink is certainly net conducive to good 
health. , 

“As students, we do not believe we de- 
serve the censure that has been heaped 
upon our heads by militant reformers on 
the outside. We lay the blame for whatever 
law violations there happens to be in our 
midst on the professional protectors of our 
morals who have foisted this unjust, radical, 
and unreasonable law upon us. 

“Youth hasn't been given a square deal. 


The expense of the Volstead experiment has 
been an exploitation of youth, and a general 
breaking down of respect for national law 
in the minds of people who are law abiding 
citizens at heart. Briefly, we feel that the 
Kighteenth Amendment has accomplished 
nothing but the ruination of our gastro- 
nomic organs, our taste, and our one-time 
respect for federal law. 


“ The Volstead Law has been an ineffect- 
ive weapon to stop drinking. Its failure 
shows that it is impossible to legislate 
morals, and that abrupt changes wreak 
much hayoce with the youth of the land. .. 

“The Cardinal believes in temper- 
ance, and it believes that by modification 
of the present law the cause of the propo- 
nents of temperance could be ultimately 
achieved.” 


Papers throughout Wisconsin copied the 
editorial, commented on its astouncing 
frankness. President Glenn Frank’s sec- 
retary was busy for several days answer- 
ing telephone calls, writing replies to ex- 
cited correspondents. The question, voiced 
invariably whenever a student paper ex- 
presses an opinion, was whether the Daily 
Cardinal expressed the opinion of the 
university. President Frank replied that 
the Daily Cardinal was not controlled 
by the university, but that as a student 
paper it voiced the opinion of the student 
body and was entitled to do so. 

The Daily Cardinal intends to make 
a survey of the status of Prohibition in the 
“big ten” state universities. 


Heaven for Joiners 
(From the Ohio Wesleyan Transcript.) 


“A club for every man.” Consciously or 
otherwise that seems to be the gold-framed 
motto tacked on the door by a not inconse- 
quential group of students here. 

Each day brings forth from the chapel 
rostrum notices of meetings of additional 
clubs. Each year sees several new organi- 
zations blossom into verdant virginity. A 
month after the first promising shoots ap- 
pear, the loudly ballyhooed new flora is de- 
composing rapidly. Its total extinction is 
not even noticed by the college world. On- 
ly the backers remain and with pathetic 
blurbs point out the wonderful opportunities 
their guild offers. 

And so it goes. There are more activity 
hounds every day; there are more students 
trying through friendship, love, politics and 
bluff to work their way into some organi- 
zation “for the honor of the frat.” 

Any person who enters into extra-cur- 
ricular work without being interested in the 
activity for the sake of his own honest 
kinship with that cause is a bigger Bab- 
bitt than George F. ever was. 

Half of the organizations on the Ohio 
Wesleyan campus should never have been 
allowed to be organized. Two-thirds of the 
remainder are not worth belonging to. 

These clubs, societies and activities are 
not aiding the university. They are not 
helping their members in any way. They 
do boost the ego. And often they pain- 
lessly extract the price of three or four 
evening’s entertainment with no apparent 
reason for doing so unless it is to carry on 
the voluminous correspondence of the k!lan 
(which amounts to three or four short let- 
ters a semester). 
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Are We Militarized ? 


There is no fear that militarism will cor- 
rupt the youth of the nation, says a Briga- 
dier General in the October World To- 
morrow. On the contrary, the War De- 
partment is “Militarizing our Minds,” count- 
ers a psychologist. Brigadier General L. 
R. Gignilliat, formerly of the General Staft 
of the A. E. F., decorated with the D. S. M., 
officer of the Legion of Honor, prominent 
in the work of the American Legion, and 
Superintendent of Culver Military Academy, 
is author of the first of the two statements. 
General Gignilliat defends vigorously his 
experience says in the experience of many 
educational authorities whom he quotes, 
there is no cause for fear lest military 
training breed militaristic states of mind 
among American youth. 


His opponent, Professor H. A. Overstreet 
of the College of the City of New York, 
author of Influencing Human Be- 
havior, describes the elaborate system 
of patriotic groups now flooding the coun- 
try with military propaganda. “At the 
bottom of all this military philosophy,” he 
says, “which is being so vigorously*and also 
insidiously promulgated throughout the 
schools of the country, are two ideas: first, 
a scepticism as to any save a warlike means 
of settling. international disputes; and sec- 
ond. an ill-concealed admiration for the 
warlike virtues. To lure our children and 
our young men with the glitter and the 
glory of military life, to tickle them with 
military titles, is dangerous enough. But 
to make them sceptical of the great effort 
that is at last being made throughout the 
world to find a more decent way of inter- 
national life; to lead them to join in the 
sneers at those who work for peace that 
shall be permanent; to fill their minds with 
base fears of their neighbor peoples; to 
bring them up suspicious of every concerted 
effort after social, political, and industrial 
betterment—this is profoundly and tragic- 
ally to change the mind of America.” 


To round out the issue, which is entirely 
devoted to “Militarism in the United States” 
there are articles by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
great Indian prophet of non-resistance; Pro- 
fessor George Coe of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University; Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Charles D. Hurrey. 
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The Lively Art of Hazing 


In the rugged College days of long ago 
the present-day frosh initiation  cere- 
monies would be sneered at as mere child’s 
play; and as for the tendency to do away 
with rules of all sorts—that would be 
looked upon as nothing less than stark mad- 
ness. In those days the best minds of the 
campus were enlisted in the invention of 
grotesque and terrifying ritual. 

What were these initiations like? In 
Four Years at Yale, L. H. Baggs 
describes such a ceremony. It went some- 
what as follows: 


The freshman is led forth blindfolded 
from his room to a mysterious place of pitch 
darkness. Someone blows a horn at his 
ear; an inner door opens and a hoarse voice 
bawls out his name. He is pushed roughly 
forward by a red devil assisted by a living 
skeleton that gleams phosphorescently. He 
is spirited upward in the void. Reaching 
what appears an elevation of several hun- 
dred feet he is assured by the increasing 
noise that he has finally reached the inquis- 
itcrial chamber. Someone jostles against 
him, and down he goes, down, down, until 
he strikes an awaiting blanket. Like Sancho 
I’enza at the inn he is tossed into the air 
again and again, amid shrieks of “Go it 
Freshie,” “Well done Sub,” “Shake him 
up,” until a new candidate demands the at- 
tention of the tossers. Then he is offici- 
ously told to rest himself in a chair, the 
seat of which lets him into a pail of water, 
though a large sponge probably saves him 
from a kad wetting; his head and hands are 
thrust through a pillory and he is reviled 
in that ignoble pose. He is rolled in a huge 
squirrel’s wheel, a noose is thrown around 
isis neck, and he is placed under the guil- 
lotine. Then the bandage is whisked from 
his eyes, and he sees above the glittering 
knife of block tin, which falls within a foot 
of his throat and cannot possibly go further. 
Being thus executed he is thrust into a cof- 
fin, which is hammered upon with such 
energy that he is at length brought to life, 
pulled out again, and made to wear his coat 
with the inside outwards as an indication 
that the ordeal is over. 


There is of course the less cheerful side 
of hazing; which has not yet been entirely 
done away with. In Salt, Charles Nor- 
ris describes such an affair in a tense and 
graphic passage that has all the earmarks 
of autobiography. It happened in a shamb- 
ling adolescent state university in the west 
where men were unmistakably He. Grif- 
fith Adams along with other candidates to 
a fraternity had been led blindfolded to a 
weoded spot several miles frem the uni- 
versity. 

An uproarious din prevailed around a 
huge fire. The men were told to bend over. 
“The blows were given mercilessly, ruth- 
lessly; behind them were all the strength 
of young arms.” 


When this flailing had progressed for 
some time they were erdered to form a line 
behind a wagon loaded with heer and upper- 
classmen. They marched along, and broad 
paddles were wielded as they went, and 
sometimes those paddled fell from exhaus- 
tion and had to be tossed up into the 
wagon. 


The effect is best conveyed by Norris’ 


own words: “From the feel of the heavy 
construction of the part of the wagon to 
which he clung, the sound of the slow grind- 
ing wheels, the frequent shouts of the 
driver..... Griffith gathered that the big 
truck was drawn up a steep rutty hill by 
four struggling horses. .In the wagon to 
which he was obliged to struggle to retain 
his grip, there were many cases of beer. 
With every heavy jolt he could hear the 
clink of bottles. Sophomores, juniors and 
seniors constantly clambered upon the tail 
board before him, swinging themselves into 
the swaying truck and helping themselves. 
A little later, after he had lost his place at 
the head of the line and dropped further 
down its length, Griffith saw that some of 
those with sticks in their hands had be- 
come befuddled with what they had drunk. 
One blow, aimed at his legs, crashed across 
his wrist and knuckles; another hit him at 
the point of the knee cap. Frequently as 
the halting march progressed, beer was 
squirted in his face and poured over his 
head; his hair was dripping and the collar 
of his sweater was soaked about his neck; 
it was sticky and cold and the smell nau- 
seating. He became dizzy and sick, present- 
ly, with pain and fatigue. He lost his sense 
of time and place and held only to the 
thought that sooner or later the ordeal must 
cease, the fearful agony of blows upon his 
bruised and mangled thighs come to an 
end. On and on he stumbled; swaying 
blindly from side to side, staggering and 
reeling, clutching tightly to the beer-soaked 
coat of the boy before him.” 


Striking for Longer 
Hours 
By Marion S. Ward 


While Illinois officials were still giving 
serious consideration to the charges of 
Walter Cross that Illinois University stu- 
dents do pretty much as they please in 
regard to social life, students of Hanover 
(Ind.) College struck on September 30, be- 
cause of what they deemed too stringent 
social regulations. 


The strike, which was a general walkout 
of college students, continued in force until 
noon October 1, when the faculty granted 
the student committee its point, and agreed 
to charge no class cuts against the strik- 
ers. 


Agreement followed a two-hour confer- 
ence between the faculty and the student 
committee representing the strikers in 
which the faculty intimated that they were 
unable to understand the cause of the stu- 
dent body’s action. 


The point of storm centered about an 
edict invoked by President W. A. Millis and 
Mrs. Millis, who is dean of women, in 
which it was set out that all women in the 
school must remain in their homes after 
6 o'clock each evening. 


Now, the male population of the hilltop 
college has long been accustomed to its 10 
o'clock date on week-end nights; and when 
news of the possibility of the enforcing of 
the new proclamation came, organization 
was begun to bring about its repeal. 
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In the meantime, President Millis, in a 
talk with one of the students, had given out 
the information that the foundation for the 
enforcement of the ordinance lay in a rule 
adopted by the girls of the college them- 
selyes more than eighteen years before. 

The student in question had been called 
before the president to account for a news 
story in a state paper for which he was 
held responsible. The account forecast an 
open revolt within a few days. 

“Where is your foundation for belief that 
a revolt may occur?” the student was 
asked. 


“From campus talk,” he replied. 

“TI don’t believe more than two or three 
persons would talk any such thing,” the 
president opined with vigor. 

One day later, however, he was obliged to 
think a different thought when all but 
about 40 of the college students bolted all 
classes and paralyzed college activity. 

A student committee, compesed of George 
H. Prime, Albert Jinks, and Frank Camp- 
bell, seniors, and Jack Williams and Edwin 
Hunter, juniors, took charge of the strik- 
ers and issued information. No violence or 
radical action of any sort was to be at- 
tempted.. All other college activities except 
classes were to go forward. The football 
team was to continue the practice, and all 
players would report for the first game on 
the following Saturday. 


Pickets were stationed at the entrance 
to the campus, who by the use of the arts 
of persuasion, managed to keep all but a 
few stragglers from attending classes as 
the second day opened. Posters reading: 
No School Today;Strikein Full 
Force Now; Save Hanover Col- 
lege, were tacked about on trees and tele-— 
phone poles along the approach to the 
campus, and the student committee’s pub- 
licity department continued to function. 


At 9 o’clock Friday morning the striking 
student body gathered in a rousing pep ses- 
sion at the football field, which was followed 
by a parade through the streets of the small 
village here. A band, which was made up 
of members of the school musical organi- 
zations, led the revolting students. 


“Classes are open and the students may 
attend,” President Millis informed a stu- 
dent when approached for an official state- 
ment that morning. “Those who do not at- 
tend, know the consequences. The faculty 
will meet with the student committee to 
consider this matter if the faculty will con- 
sent to do so,” he added. 


It appears that the faculty did wish to 
meet with the students, for at 9.30 o'clock 
came word that the teachers wished to con- 
fer with the committee at the chapel hour. 


With the knowledge that the student body 
would back them up, the strikers’ commit- 
tee walked to the school determined to stick 
to their points. Some of the members of 
the committee were frankly angry, accord- 
ing to their later statements. 


For two hours the faculty and committee 
discussed the turn of events, then just be- 
fore noon, came the word to students that 
the strike was at an end. Not only were 
the students to continue to enjoy the moon- 
light strolls and company on week-ends un- 
til 10:15 o’clock, but grades were to shew 
no depreciation because of the classes cut. 


